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Puck Makes Two 
Important Prize Awards ¥ 


UCK has to dig down in his jeans for 
two easliuadl tellers this week. In 
the first place, the Golf Idiot was 
tripped up by a clever gentleman in 

Canada, who won the Idiot’s “century” by 
resorting to a combination of logarithms and 
differential calculus. Puck’s Iliot rays him 
cheerfully. On top of this, Arthur thassen, 
of Denver, galled down the prize of $100 
for the best contribution of the week, 
entitled “‘ Beating Them To It.” Parenthetic- 
ally, we may say that Franklin P. Adams, 
Judd Mortimer Lewis, Ed Howe, Edgar A. 
Guest, Walt Mason, and Tom Daly, if they 
knew what is coming in “Beating Them To 
It,” would await the postman’s cheerful 
footsteps with hearts a-throb from now until 
the August 8th issue appears. If you would 
like to increase the Palk of your bank 
aecount to the tune of $100, send Puck the 
funniest story, playlet, or monologue you 
can tell in less than a thousand words, or 
the funniest poem you can indite in less 
than pcos wo lines. If it happens to be 
the funniest thing we receive , wars the 
week of its arrival, a check for $100 will be 
sent you forthwith. Mark your contribution 
‘Prize Contest,” and enclose postage for re- 
turn of Mss. in the event of its unavail- 
ability. Puck reserves the right to purchase at 
its regular rates all contributions submitted. 


A Word of Praise y 
from Our German Cousins 


OMMENTING on several reproduc- 
tions made from one of Hy anias’s 
recent caricatures, in which Milady’s 
attire was treated in our cartoonists 

inimitable style, Die Dame, one of Germany’s 
hest known periodicals, says : 


‘‘ The artist should be grateful to fashion 
and not attack it with crude weapons, as 
Sem, the well-known French caricaturist, 
has done, by putting into the newest styles 
exceptionally old and ugly women. No, 
Mr. Sem, you should be kindlier to Dame 
Fashion, who has given you so many in- 
spirations. That this can be done with- 
out sacrificing humor or satire is shown 
by your colleague, Hy Mayer, of Puck. 
He has observed the new fashions as 
though he were a creator of fashions him- 
self, and his kindly satirical pen has even 
gone to the extent of suggesting improve- 
‘nents in the styles of the day.” 


An American periodical may well be said 
to have delivered a cargo of coal to New- 
castle once its illustrations are copied in one 
of its German contemporaries — which ad- 
mittedly lead the world in artistic excellence. 


Bree 


We Are Found Out 
in Waterbury y 


N an extended review of a recent issue 
of Puck, the Waterbury American 
summarizes in a single sentence the 
reason for Puck’s instant appeal to 

the public. The American says: 

“Those who haven’t seen Puck for a 
while and start in again as a reader these 
days, are at once struck by one prevailing 
note throughout the publication — its 
genuine smartness.” 

A volume could hardly express more. 
Smartness — that is Puck from front cover 
to back, and the best proof of its smartness 
is a glance down the list of “smart” people 
who read Puck every week. A datitra 
would flounder through Puck as a stupid 
soul in a morass of cleverness. Its appeal 
is to the mind far enough above the deadly 
level of the commonplace to appreciate 
liberality of thought, breadth of vision, and 
sharpness of satire. If you still believe that 
“curfew ought to ring to-night,” we could 
hardly recommend Puck as a steady diet, 
because Mrs. Grundy and Puck have had a 
serious quarrel. 


. 


Give Puck First 
Chance at Your Humor id 


E cannot emphasize too strongly 
our advice to writers and artists 
to “send it first to Puck.” The 
slogan has been very aptly put 

by a popular cartoonist of the Middle West, 

who writes us, accompanying his drawings: 





“T am a firm believer in your ‘safety: 
first” campaign, so am sending them to 
you first.... Your foreign color prints 
are wonderful riots of color and I like 
em. ... I like real honest-to-gosh humor 
and am getting it for ten cents a week... . 
You seem to be getting away from the 
beaten paths and that’s what makes the 
new Puck so refreshing. ... Here’s 
wishing the new-old boy a good, long rib- 
tickling existence.” 

Puck’s promise made six months ago, to 
enlist the hes brains in the world in pro- 
ducing a representative American humorous 
weekly, grows nearer its fulfilment with 
every issue. 
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Puck’s Representative y 
Goes to Europe 


VHE generous measure of approval 


accorded Puck’s color reproduc- 
tions of the work of many of the 
leading foreign artists, has prompted 
a special trip to the art centres of the Conti- 
nent on the part of the President of the 
Puck Publishing Corporation. The purpose 
of this trip, which will consume a!l summer, 
is to secure for Puck the exclusive rights to 
the work of every artist of note in Paris, 
Vienna, Munich, Berlin, and other cities 
famed for their artistic achievement. Puck 
already has first claim upon some of the 
best work of contemporary English painters, 
and its success in reproducing their subjects 
has aroused the keenest interest in foreign 
art circles. Future issues of Puck will he 
replete with the finest color at present avail- 
in both in this country and Europe. 





“My Wife’s Gone y 
to the Country” 
\\\ E’VE been telling you a lot about 


the “ Stay-at-Home ” Number of 
Puck, dated August 22. Well, 
here’s the cover. It is painted 
by Barribal, the clever English colorist whose 




















work has already charmed all Puck readers, 
and so keen was the demand for this particu- 
lar cover that Puck had to do some hot 
work with the cable to get it. It is perhaps 
ungenerous of impish Puck to “ peach” on 
the tired business men who, with Spartan 
courage, remain in town during the hot 
spell, but truth impels the exposure. There- 
fore, all good wives marooned far from the 
maddening crowd will know everything 
ere August’s sun has set. Prepare 

for the impending shock, you 

men; Barribal’s cover is only 

a foretaste of what we have 

in store for the stay-at- 

home. To insure the 

prompt arrival of our 

“ Stay - at - Home” 


issue, pin a Quo 


dollar bill tothe 301 Lafayette St. 


a and New York 
mail it to- 
day. Enclosed find one dollar 


(Canadian $1.13, Foreign $1.26), 
for which send Puck, for three 
months, to 


One Year $5.00 Canadian $5.50 Foreign $6.00 
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“Conscience hath a thousand several tongues 
And every tongue brings in a several tale.”—Richard III. 

















Mortals 
Be!” 


VoL. LXXV. No.1951. WEEK ENDING JULY 25, 1914 


Established, 1877. Puck ts the oldest humorous 
publication in America— and the newest 


POLITICAL What sort of a President 

would you like in 1916? One 
PARESIS who “‘hurts business” or one 
who “hurts business?’”’ In other words, do 
you fancy Woodrow Wilson or Theodore Roose- 
velt, for apparently no other names will be 
mentioned ? Somewhere in the scholastic shades 
lurks an ‘“‘Ex”’ by the name of Taft, but he is 
content to remain there, and political parties 
seem content to let him. 

A President who “‘ hurts business”’ or a Presi- 
dent who “hurts business.”’ It sounds foolish, 
but in reality there is nothing foolish about it. 
We know that President Wilson is an uncom- 
promising enemy of business, because so many 
excellent authorities have told us so. He has 
demonstrated his enmity in the tariff bill, the 
currency bill, and the anti-trust bill, all of which 
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were and are calculated to bring American 
industry down in a quivering mass of wreckage. 
The country is alarmed. Capital is alarmed. 
Labor is alarmed. And nobody, in the whole 
United States, is more alarmed than—— 

Theodore Roosevelt! He feels it to be his 
duty to fight the administration, and Bull Moose 
papers tell us that men of all political faiths are 
rallying ’round him and begging him to busy 
himself. Let us look at this situation. The man 
who “‘hurt business” in 1907-08 is to rescue 
business in 1916. The man who was called 
“the great destroyer”’ is to lift the country 
from a “‘ psychological depression,”’ and usher 
in a ready-made prosperity. The man upon 
whose shoulders the blame for a panic was 
placed now invites business to restore him to 
power. ‘The New Nationalism” would save us 
all from “‘ The New Freedom.” It is magnificent. 
There has been nothing precisely like it since 
Tweediedum and Tweedledee “resolved to 
have a battle.” 


A PRACTICE SPIN 
COXSWAIN WILSON: Steady, boys! Don’t get flustered! It’s only a clap of thunder and a puff of wind ! 







4 





Representative Bowdle of Ohio would have a 
tax levied on American heiresses who marry 
foreign titles. An export duty, as it were. 


* 


“Where do members of Congress who come to 
Washington without their families spend their 
time at night?” 

—Rep. Murray of Oklahoma. 
They divide the time between the Smithson- 
ian Institution and the Congressional Library. 


¥ 


Another man has turned up whose long hair 
is the result of a Bryan-Presidency vow. This 
one hasn’t had a haircut since 1896 and wears 
it tastefully adorned with bows of ribbon. Sug- 
gestion to the Chautauqua management: Why 
not round up enough of them to form a back- 
ground for the Secretary of State on each and 
every platform appearance? A semicircular, 
“« gentlemen-be-seated,”’ mural decoration. 
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CONVALESCENT 


THE OLD DILEMMA 


(Fy When Homer smote his bloomin’ lyre, 

‘Kk? Which same he did—an’ did it fine, 

ee EN Was ALL his pcems full of fire, 
an 


Or sometimes stale, the same as mine? 


I wonder, sometimes, if the bunch 
That heard him sing a song or two, 
Would say, “The old boy’s lost his punch, 
His stuff is rotten”—same as you. 


Pil bet those ancient singer men 
Was sometimes stuck, for all their fuss; 
They'd strike their harps a whack and then 
They'd stall and bluff—the same as us. 


An’ when their thoughts was comin’ hard, 
An’ they was badly up a tree, 

They’d parody come other bard 
An’ slip it over— same as me! 


Berton Braley. 
¥ 


AN OMINOUS OUTLOOK 


“*Well, no, I don’t reckon there’s any news worth mentionin’ out my 
way,” answered Mr. Hod Durnitt, a prominent citizen of Rumpus Ridge, who 
had rambled into the sanctum of the Polkville (Ark.) Weekly Clarion. ‘‘ Come 
to think, though, a feller by the name of Batters married a widow, the 
other day, and has since found out that her first husband was a gent that 
he had helped lynch a couple of months before. He hain’t made up his mind 
yet whether she don’t know it or just nacher’ly married him out of revenge. 
But, either way, he is sorter expecting something to happen any minute.”’ 


JUST THE THING 
MUSEUM ATTENDANT: The bill of this prehistoric bird had thousands 
upon thousands of little holes all over it. 
CONGRESSMAN (enthusiastically): Magnificent! What an ideal one to 
introduce in Congress! 
5 


“I propose to fight it out on these lines if it takes all summer.” 
General Grant said it on one momentous occasion. Woodrow Wilson is 
saying it on another. 





BROADWAY’S SIX BEST CELLARS 











“A girl,” he re- 
flected, “might 
show some consid- 
eration.” 

“A man,” she 
reflected, ‘ might 
show some _initia- 
tive.” 

Obviously a teté-a- tete was needed. Meanwhile 
they mentioned the weather and the car was 
hurrying them remorselessly to the station. 

She was a contractor’s daughter. He wasa 
lawyer. He had come to take his cousin home 
to Boston from visiting her. With cousinly ob- 
tuseness Matilda had made a third in all con- 
versations between them. Thus had sentiment 
been held at bay. For it is only in French novels 
that a trio conduces to romance. 

The car, then, held two morose persons and 
one unconscious, besides the chauffeur. 

With malice she began to sketch a projected 
trip abroad. This, in the language of the elusive 
coquette, always means: “‘ You see I can enjoy 
myself very well without you.” Thus baited, 
he could not thoroughly conceal his annoyance. 

He cast a look of hatred at the unconscious 
cousin. Why, at least, could she not sit in front 
—there in that desirable unoccupied place by 
the chauffeur. But no, it was not to be. 

He masked his resentment, resolved desper- 
ately, and spoke in a calm tone. 

**Since Matilda persists in being present, I 
can’t ask it properly, but why not marry me 
instead?” 





Qurow 


Her mocking look also masked resentment. 
She too spoke calmly, even lightly. 

“‘None but sealed bids considered,”’ said she. 

Laboriously, in the crowded car, he drew 











Matilda 











from his pocket an envelope, a piece of paper, 
and a fountain pen. 

“Will you marry me?” he wrote ; signed and 
sealed it and transmitted the envelope to her. 

She read the words, seemed to consider, in- 
quired: ‘‘ Have you another envelope ?” 

He found one. Beneath his question she wrote 


CONCERNING CONTRACTS 








a word, folded, en- 
closed it, directed 
the envelope to his 
Boston address. 

**We’ll stop and 
post it at the office 
as we go by,” she 
announced, deceit- 
fully. ‘‘It will arrive almost as soon as you do.” 

His face fell. Matilda interfered. 

**Oh, that’s not fair. Let him open it now,” 
she urged. 

Matilda had even then no sense of intrusion, 
it was plain. His silent but entreating look 
seconded her demand. The lady pretended to 
yield. He tore open the envelope. The word 
was “No.” 

**Well, what is it?’ inquired the vivacious 
Matilda. 

**I don’t meet the specifications.”” He was 
not vivacious. Gloom settled over Matilda also. 
Only the hostess was seemingly carefree. 

Fortunately the station was near. The trav- 
elers climbed out. He turned back in polite but 
frigid leave-taking. Matilda ran toward a pass- 
ing friend. For a brief moment they were alone. 
The contractor’s daughter leaned out to him 
with half-veiled eyes. 

“If you are dissatisfied with the award, I 
might grant a private hearing,” she murmured. 

His harrassed face broke into a radiant smile. 
**I can allege good cause for opening up that 
judgment,” he asserted, clasping her hand. 

Matilda returned. 
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IN THE ORAL BETTING-RING 








Drawn sy GORDON GRANT 
~~ 


TACTLESS PERSON: Say, Billy, here’s that tenner you lent me a week ago. Thanks! 


PANICKY FRIEND: You blithering bonehead! 





Do you want to get me pinched? 
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A Poet's Here is a new story. When W. B. 
Jo ke Yeats, the Irish poet, was in New York 

several seasons ago, he visited a saloon on 
Sixth Avenue where, once upon a time, John Masefield; 
the English poet, was employed as a “‘bouncer”’ and 
general utility man. Masefield in those days was poor 
but strong. He had been a sailor and he had plenty of 
temperament. Accompanied by John Quinn, Yeats inter- 
viewed the former boss of the now celebrated “‘literary 
man” (horrible phrase), and found that he remembered 
his former “employee.” He asked of his doings and 
whereabouts, and, at the prompting of Yeats—who is 
not as solemn as he seems—wrote to John Masefield 
a letter in which he declared his intention of soon visit- 
ing him in London, and asking if he wouldn’t write a 
*“*Complete Bartender’s Guide” for the use of the 
patrons of the house. The mixed feelings of the English 
poet may be fancied, especially as he has been on the 
water waggon—more’s the pity for his verse — since 
several years. 


The National That spies and hypocrites wil: 

be manufactured in our navy is 
Water Waggon wey understood. And that the 
closed breweries in West: Virginia will be transformed 
into sanatoriums for drug-fiends may be confidently 
expected. Wherever prohibition rears its sneaking 
snout will be the same. This meddling with the personal 
rights of the people is the most discouraging sign of 
the times. Naturally the Prohibition Party will be dis- 
appointed if legislation really comes to its aid too soon; 
the occupation of the lobbyists would be gone, and they 
thrive on agitation. Nothing would be left for them but 
to peddle grape-juice. (Isn’t the party financially inter- 
ested in the manufacture of ‘‘soft drinks’”’?) And pray, 
what will become of the suffragettes when women get the vote? Oh, how 
will the dear girls fill in the time and their purses then? Let me make a 
suggestion; form an anti-gum chewing league. This will keep them busy 
for years, and accomplish something of social value. 


The Fatal The facial contortions indulged in by victims of the 
Habit gum-chewing habit brought to my mail box a query: ‘‘Do 

ladies and gentlemen chew gum in public?” Really, it is a 
distressing question. Personally, I can avow that I never saw a lady or a 
gentleman chew gum either in public or private. But, as this may seem too 
sweeping a generalization, let me hasten to add that the youths and 
maidens who so horribly wag their jaws in public places (church not 
excepted) may be unconscious of their crime against good taste. No, a 
lady or a gentleman doesn’t chew gum, and the usual excuse that it is food 
for the teeth or the stomach is a vain one. It is, quite the contrary, a pro- 
vocative of dyspepsia because it over-stimuJates the salivary glands, thus 
robbing the stomach of its share, and it wears the enamel off the teeth. 
No less an authority than Dr. Wiley has said all this, and more. For me, 
it is an expression of our national lack of self-control. It has the index of 
a wide-spread neurosis. Study the faces of the chronic gum-chewer in the 
subway and elsewhere. The face is strained, the expression worried, 
betraying a general nervous condition. It may be the result of our 
maniacal hurry. The men sin as much as the women, and are more 
offensive, for when you catch a woman in the act she dissimulates, 
stops her jaws for the moment, and tries to look dignified; whereas a man 
pays no attention to your looks of disgust—indeed, why should the 
brute?—and continues to chew his cud. Now the custom of shaving the 
face ciean is becoming well nigh universal. Whiskers are not hygienic. 
And, despite the adage about the moustache and the kiss, this adornment 
is rapidly vanishing. New York men are beginning to look like waiters, 
coachmen, actors, or politicians. The trouble with the innovation is: that 
the average male American upper lip is a long insensitive strip of flesh, 
revealing the average sensual and materialistic temper- 
ament. And when it bulges with gum—oh! what a spec- 
tacle for the gods. In the July Forum I find this editorial 
note: ‘To chew gum publicly is unseemly and indefen- 
sible; it is the outward and visible sign of acoarse, crude 
character ; and it should be consigned without regret and 
without delay to the limbo of lost vulgarities.” Selah! 








Instead of reading alotofnew New and Old 
books I’ve been re-reading some 
old ones. To re-read a book is like the test of kissing 
the same girl twice. It means both are worth while. (Of 
course the book may bore you and the girl may slap 
your face, but we must all take chances in this best of 
worlds.) Mitchell Kennerly conceived the happy idea of 
reprinting ‘French Portraits,”’ by Vance Thompson, the 
most brilliant contribution to the literature of the subject 
that I know. One must go to French contemporary 
criticism for itslike. And remember that it first appeared 
at a time when we, here in America, knew little of its 
themes: Verlaine, Mallarme, Maeterlinck, the extra- 
ordinary Belgian poet, Emile Verhaeren, Catulle Mendes, 
Jean Moreas, Pierre Louys, Richepin, Barres, Jules Ren- 
ard, Paul Fort, and Francis Jammes. Mr. Thompson, 
who is a confirmed globe-trotter, lived for years in Paris, 
in the heart of literary Paris, for his house was in the 
same park as the Goncourt house at Passy. His acquaint- 
ance with the “‘ new men” — they were new at the time 
he wrote—was personal, his judgments precise, and the 
frame in which he placed these portraits a novel one. 
Truly a book worth re-reading. He bobs up oddly 
enough in the preface of a little book called ‘‘Eat and 
Grow Thin,” one of his inimitable prefaces charged 
with discreet irony and genuine wit. I’ve never seen 
anybody become thin from eating, though I’ve visited 
Marienbad a half-dozen times. The secret of fighting 
fat was discovered — rather re-discovered — by Dr. 
Schweniger, the personal physician of Bismarck. It is 
always a success. But—oh Lord! the sacrifice. Not to 
drink at meals any liquid, nor two hours before or 
after. You won’t eat much without water (for alcoholic 
beverages are absolutely barred), and thus the horrid 
fat will melt. At Marienbad it is the chief cure. My 
physician, a man with a humane heart, allowed me exactly one glass of 
Pilsner before retiring. I stuck to the prescription, as the head-waiter of 
a big cafe had a glass about the size of a small aquarium, and I was able 
to beat the devil of thirst around the stump of diplomacy. Vance Thompson 
recommends this cure, and he is more cruel than my Bohemian doctor. 
I hear that the book is enjoying a good sale. 


By C. B. Falls 


It is a joy to read again this wonderful sea story of The Nigger 
Joseph Conrad, with its original title. The silly sentimen- 
tality that metamorphosed ‘‘ The Nigger of the Narcissus ”’ of the 
into “‘ The Children of the Sea” is on a par with the usual Narcissus 


nasty-nice timidity exhibited in this country in the face of 

cold facts. ‘‘Nigger’’ isn’t a pretty word, and is offensive to many. Neverthe- 
less, it is the title of a tale that has many admirers among colored people. 
And what a marvellous yarn it is. The new edition of Doubleday, Page & Co. 
contains a preface especially written for his American readers by the 
author, and the old preface of 1897 which appeared in the New Review, 
December 1897—not at the head of the story—is here included for the 
first time. Speaking of Conrad, I’ve just finished a life of him by Richard 
Curle, published in London. I presume it will appear here. I hope it will. 
It is the first adequate study written, and the enthusiasm of the critic is set 
off by his shrewd sense of critical values. Joseph Conrad looms bigger 
and bigger on the horizon. Nearly two years ago I said that his name 
must be bracketed with those of George Meredith, Henry James, and 
Thomas Hardy, but now I would make him fourth of that group which 
comprises the names of Flaubert, Turgenev, and Dostoievsky. Mr. Curle 
thinks that “‘Nostromo”’ is his greatest book. I do not. But it is a 
remarkable volume, and without doubt the greatest romance (romantic 
and real) which deals with the subject. In an unpublished study I have 
written this, and before I read Mr. Curle’s study. With Mexico and South 
America in the public eye I can recommend no book like ‘“‘ Nostromo,” 
which is full of Latin-American revolutions, and is positively thrilling, 
besides being a profound psychologic study. (You 
swallow the “‘ psychology ” without knowing it—this for 
readers afraid of the depressing word.) Another admir- 
able piece of critical work which lies on my desk is a 
biographical study of John Addington Symonds, by Van 
Wyck Brooks. Symonds will always remain dear to the 

(Continued on page 22) 














NOCTURNE 


I wandered dead in an azure daze 
(Bitter the pain in the heart of me). 

Where the satin-sapphire night-flowers blaze— 
But Oh! the perfume of ecstasy. 


Adown the breeze in a silken stir, 
Swept in a subtle murmuring, 

The hurtle of myrtle—the whirrh of myrrh 
And the shrill of the cherubs caroling. 


Then, like the stab of a silver knife, 

The secret of All Things pierced my soul— 
That Love is Love, and Life is Life, 

And Art is Art, and Death the Goal. 


And out of the Silence came a Song, 
As I’ve sung it here (and it might be worse), 
For you must admit that I’m not far wrong 
When I say it’s splendid magazine verse. 


M. K. Powers. 
* 


THE WOMAN OF IT 
CRABSHAW : You told me that if I took you to Europe last year you’d 
never ask to go again. 
MRS. CRABSHAW : But they’ve got a bigger ship out since then. 
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D. Boone Tests the First 
Moonshine Whiskey 
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PUZZLE DEPARTMENT 
Find the Kid Who Has Just Opened a Bank Account 


COURTING THE WIDOW 
** Begorra,”’ observed Pat, ‘“‘ making love to a widow is a quare thing 
to do. Before ye begin ye know what the end will be and yet you’re 
scared that mebbe somethin’ll happen. Ye make up your mind it’s no use 
tryin’ and thin ye discover ye’ve gone so far ye can’t back out. It’s full 
av disappointments and hopes and in the end comes the greatest surprise 
av all whin just what ye expected happens.” 


* 


Steam is much more effective than wind in making one’s ship come in. 
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Opening Performance of 
“ The Follies of 1850” 
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Author of “ Modern Golf,’ “ The Soul of Golf,’ “How to Learn Golf,” Ete. 


We have paid out this 


$100 DOWN week. We are $100 


down. 
Strictly speaking, we need not have done so, 
but we are glad to accept the position. 
If you want to see what cost us $100 read the 
foliowing letter: 


PUCK’S GOLF IDIOT: 

I have been following very closely your articles in Puck 
on Golf, and believe all the ideas you have advanced so 
far, with the exception of one in the issue for the week 
ending May 9th. I refer to the preliminary or frontal 
address for determining the angle of the putter’s face. 
This address is used by many good, bad, and indifferent 
players, but! claim it is unnecessary, absolutely worth- 
less, and detrimental to a putter stroke. It is, as you say, 
of the utmost importance to keep the face of the club at 
a right angle to the line of run to the hole, but this can 
be gotten better from the back of the ball than from the 
front, as I will attempt to show. 

Take, for example, a twenty foot put, and the putter at 
the moment of impact with the ball is in the position of a 
right angle to the line to the hole. If the green is level 
and the strength right the put will be perfect. Now, sup- 
posing the shaft is turned in the hands so that the toe of 
the club (I am considering a club four inches in length over 
all) moves through +~° of an inch, the error is enough 
to defiect the ball from the hole. You can see what a 
very slight error would move the toe of the club this 
much. The shaft would turn only about one three- 
thousandth of an inch. These facts are proved by the 
following formulae : 





In conclusion will say that this is proof, so far as I am 
concerned, regarding the fallacy of the frontal address, 
and if it should be proof to you also! would be glad to 
receive the $100 reward you speak of. 

Hoping this letter will not be too late (please remember 
we are about five days from New York), 

lam, yours truly, 
JOHN H. MacLEOD, 
307 Underwood Block, 
Calgary, Alberta. 


We have “paid up”’ on this letter, and we are 
looking pleasant. 

Why ? 

Because it shows us the keenness and in- 
telligence with which our golf page is read; be- 
cause we believe that theoretically our corres- 
pondent is right—and because mathematics are 
not our strong suit. 

Now this is a letter that makes us restrain our 
natural inclination to be frivolous. 

Here is a man who has followed us keenly 
and cleverly week by week until he drops on us 
for a technicality involving merely a question of 


1 1/!I0 
44 of an inch. 


To get this error he maintains that the shaft 
would move only about three thousandths of an 
inch. 

We haven’t checked his calculation. We don’t 
intend to. 
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By proportion I find that the shaft of the club would 
move only through three one-thousandths of an inch to 
make the error large enough to miss the put. Now, when 
the club is placed in front of the ball, and its angle deter- 
mined, it is necessary to lift the club to the back of the 
ball, and this not being a natural motion, as all motions in 
golf should be, gives too much chance for error. By that 
I mean it is not reasonable to assume that the position of 
the club back of the ball will be paraliel with that taken in 
front, since three one-thousandths of an inch turning of 
the shaft will spoil the put. It is not necessary to take 
these two positions of the club. When the position of the 
club is taken in front of the ball there are two lines and one 
point taken into consideration, the imaginary line from 
the hole to the ball, the line of the club’s face and the 
point near the centre of the club directly in front of the 
centre of the ball. Now, with the club back of the ball 
we have even more points with which to get the position- 
of the club. There are the imaginary line from the hole 
to the ball, the line of the club’s face and the two points 
on the circumference of the ball as shown in the figure : 


O eld cgatescncebewtngndnce comes eens «|. PUTTER 


HOLE BALL 


This is certainly the better position from which to judge 
the put. 





Such close attention, such clever reasoning, 
deserve to be recognized, especially when we 
feel that, in the main, his theory is sound. 

The word “theorist”? is used by unthinking 
persons as a term of reproach. 

What is theory? 

Theory is merely the quintessence of the 
practice of the greatest experts—a strange 
definition indeed, but can it be denied? 

Scientific theorists are the men who make for 
progress. We have one of these in our corres- 
pondent. 


We care nothing about his handicap. All we 
have to deal with is his letter. 

Again we say that we believe that, in the main, 
his theory is sound, but we think that his sec- 
ond diagram weakens his case. 

How is anyone going to decide which are the 
two points on the circumference of the ball as 
shown by him; also it seems to us that relatively 
he is showing the putter much farther from the 
ball than it ever is in actual play when one is 
addressing the ball for a put. 


We have said that theoretically we are gener- 
ally in accord with our correspondent’s idea; 
but, as a matter of practice, we cannot feel 
quite at one with him. 

It always seems to us that the address is more 
accurate when taken from the front of the ball. 

Most of the great professionals do this. 

We are aware that this proves nothing. We 
are aware that it is, in its general use, a practice 
that has come into favor of recent years. 


One is inclined to ask—it is of course ex- 
tremely non-progressive even to suggest the 
idea—why, if it is the best way, did not the 
famous players of old use it? 2 

However that may be, we find that the frontal 
address helps us materially in our putting. Pos- 
sibly it is the psychological result of our con- 
fidence in the method, and our knowledge of the 
results we get; also the fact that the greatest 
golfers use it and obtain astonishing results with 
it. 

It must be remembered that in this case the 
great golfers are doing what they preach. 

They are not by their books preaching one 
thing and in practice doing another, as is the 
case with nearly every celebrated English 
golfer. : 

Also, it must be remembered, that after taking 
his frontal address, which always seems to us 
the most accurate way of getting the right angle 
for the face of the club, the golfer attempts 
to verify it when he soles the club behind the 
ball. 

Therefore it seems that he is giving himself, 
if anything, an extra chance of getting the right 
angle. 

As we have already said, we cannot agree 
with the idea embodied in the second diagram. 


BUT, and this is a most useful but to our as- 
siduous reader, we feel that such close attention, 
such intelligent argument, and such careful 
theory are worthy of recognition, if only to 
encourage other golfers to take the same 
lively interest in our page as many are already 
doing. 

We feel that we have set the golfers of 
America a fairly hard task to get us down for 
that $100. 

We knew that was so when we offered it, but 
a prize that cannot be won or is never awarded 
is not of much use to anyone. 

We want to encourage 
keen criticism and an in- 
telligent and sportsman- 
like interest in the royal 
and ancient game. 


We ‘have therefore to- 
day sent Mr. John H. 
MacLeod, of 307 Under- 
wood Block, Calgary, Al- 
berta, our cheque for 
$100, with the hope that 
he may be able to repeat 
his performance. 
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MEETING AN EDITOR 


AVING reached New York City, after decid- 
ing to become an author, I made up my 
mind to call upon an editor. 

I did not want to meet an editor. I had a 
curious, inexplicable horror of such an experi- 
ence. The thought of taking a freshly written 
story or poem to an editor in person was for 
some reason strangely repellent. 

But I had been told by literary acquaintances 
that this was the proper thing to do, and, being 
a person of determination, I decided to act upon 
this advice. 

I had written a somewhat 


Grow 


torial sanctum that my elation suddenly left me. 
Suppose somebody else had made that remark 
before! How flat it would sound to the discrim- 
inating editorial ear. But if not that, what should 
I say? My brain whirled in a futile effort to 
think up a substitute. 

The elevator came to a sudden stop, and I 
was thrust into the outer office of the editorial 
rooms. The last gleam of my mental lamp had 
gone out, leaving me without a bright salutation 
of any kind. 

A young lady approached me from the telephone 
switchboard and asked whom I wished to see. 


She took this and disappeared down the hall- 
way. 

I sat wondering nervously what the editor 
would say when he saw me. He would of course 
want to know what I had had published, and if I 
came from a literary family. He would want to 
know my hours of work, how I got my ideas, 
how I spent my idle moments, which of the 
present-day authors I most admired, and the 
like. Possibly—sublime thought—he might ask 
if I had a photograph he could use! 

At last the girl was coming. I heard the rustle 
of her skirts in the hallway—no, I am wrong, 

her skirts were too narrow 
to rustle. But in any event 





longer and probably more 
tiresome story than usual, 
not so long as a full-sized 
novel, but what is frequently 
termed a novelette. With 
this as my excuse, for I had 
been told that I should have 
something of the kind about 
me, I prepared for the in- 
evitable. 

I got out my copy of “* One 
Thousand and One Places 
to Sell Manuscript,” and 
hunted an hour or so for the 
one place. If I should ever 
commit a crime the police 
will find a generous assort- 
ment of my thumb marks 
scattered through this book, 
by which I may be traced. 


After. finally selecting the 
editorial offices I desired to 
visit, I had some difficulty in 
deciding how to tie up the 
novelette. A newspaper 
makes an_ untidy - looking 
parcel, particularly an after- 
noon extra. A_ laundry 
paper is better, but it has a 
soapy feeling. Sol went out 
to purchase a large enve- 
lope. I did not succeed in 
finding one, though I visited 
many book and stationery 
stores. I began to think 
there was not an unused 
envelope of manuscript size 
in New York. As a last 
resort I found a sheet of 
presentable white paper, and 
tied the novelette up in that. 


Then I sallied forth. 

.I say sallied, for that is ex- 
actly what I did. One foot 
wanted to go up Fourth 
Avenue and the other in- 
sisted on shooting off 
toward Gramercy Square. 
Never before had I experi- 
enced such a nervous flutter 
as on this bright.. morning 
when I particularly wanted 
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I heard her. 

I rose hastily, clutching 
my novelette in one hand 
and my hat in the other. 


The girl swept lightly past 
me. In a daze I made out 
a gentleman behind her—a 
plump, well-dressed man, 
who looked like a prosperous 
drummer. I stood aside to 
let him pass. 

He wheeled about and 
gave me a pleasant smile. 

“Did you wish to see 
me?” he inquired, politely. 

**I—I wanted to see the 
editor,”’ I replied. 

**I am the editor,”’ he in- 
formed me. 

My surprise was so great 
that my fear entirely 
vanished. This person was 
a human being, and he did 
not wear gold-rimmed spec- 
tacles! Moreover, he had 
a spot of egg on his vest, 
indicating that he had a 
habit of eating occasionally. 


I felt so much at home 
with him that I smiled no 
doubt in an asinine manner. 

“I am just looking 
around a little among the 
various magazines,”’ I mur- 
mured easily. 

He laughed good-natur- 
edly. 

“Were you thinking of 
buying one?” he asked, 
pleasantly. 

I darted a severe look at 
him. I did not choose to 
have an editor make fun of 
me, particularly an editor 
with egg on his vest! 

*“*No, not as yet,” I re- 
turned, stiffly. ‘‘I may start 
a magazine some day, but 


__ 929 not until all honest means of 
ne support have failed me.”’ 
see He smiled again audibly, 





and his eye caught sight of 





to look nonchalant and un- 
disturbed. 

At last I was going to meet an editor! The 
thought coursed madly through my being. I 
began thinking up clever things to say when the 
editor should look earnestly down upon me 
through his gold-rimmed spectacles. 

What should I say? What bright utterance 
should I utter by way of a cheery greeting? 
Ah, I had it! I would murmur something about 
the size of the novelette, and say I had brought 
it myself in order to take the weight off the 
postman’s arm! I laughed aloud at the brilliance 
of this quip. 

It was on the elevator ascending to the edi- 


I stammered out the editor’s name, and 
dropped the novelette on her foot. 

She smiled quietly and asked me for a card. 

I picked up the novelette and began searching 
in my pocket for a card. It had suddenly grown 
very warm. My hands were shaking oddly, and 
I could find nothing in my card-case but a lot of 
newspaper clippings and a stamp book. I laughed 
foolishly as the thought occurred to me that I 
might send a two-cent stamp in to the editor. 
Editors are always asking for stamps! 

The telephone rang, and while the girl was 
away I managed to find a card. 


the novelette under my arm. 
**Ah, you have something 
for me to read?” he asked. 

“Yes, this is a novelette I tossed off a week 
or so ago when I had a little time on my hands.”’ 

He grasped it eagerly. 

“*We eat ’em up!” he assured me, heartily. 
**We use one a month, you know, and it’s very 
hard to get good ones. It was so kind of you 
to come in!” 

He bowed pleasantly, and I found myself bow- 
ing pleasantly in return. 

A moment later he was half way down the 
hall and I was over by the elevator shaft pushing 
the button marked ‘‘ Down.”’ 
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That was all. I had had no idea that meeting 
and parting with editors could be done so pain- 
lessly ! 

And I had sold my novelette! It did pay to 
go around and see the editors personally, as my 
friends had advised. 

That was the feeling, at least, that I had for 
two days thereafter. But on the third morning 
the postman came staggering up the front steps 
with my manuscript hanging heavily upon his 
arm and a quiet curse upon his lips. 

The doorbell rang, and I shuddered beside 
my half open door. 

Then the landlady’s voice, quiet and com- 
manding: ‘‘There’s a package down here for 
you, and sixteen cents postage due, sir!”’ 

““Yes’m!” I shouted, as though I were ex- 
pecting a belated Christmas package, ‘I’m 


coming! ”’ 
a 


EXTRA INDUCEMENT 
AUTO DEMONSTRATOR (who has been trying 
for three hours to sell the car): Now I will 
throw in the clutch. 
UNCLE EBEN: I'll take the machine, then. I 
knew if I held off long enough ye’d give me 
something to boot. 


*< 


The men have all gone to town; 
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SYMPTOMS 


THE PUP: It’s a mighty cool spot after a red- 
hot run, but I have such a queer sinking feeling. 


HER DRASTIC METHOD 

“Here, Bulginback !”’ called the Colonel, from 
his seat on the porch. The ramshackle Sene- 
gambian who was ambling by turned and 
shuffled toward the speaker. ‘‘ Will you-——” 

“‘Nussah!”’ reluctantly replied the darkey. 
***Bleeged to yo’, sah, and all dat; but if yo’ll 
*scuse me dis time I won’t take no dram. Not 
uh-kase I doesn’t ’preciate de compermunt nor 
wouldn’t ’joy de fluid—Lawd, no!—but ’count 
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MONDAY MORNING 
the ground is too wet for tennis; the tide too low for bathing, 
and the last four pages of the book they’ve just started are missing 
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o’ de fact dat muh wife am a prognostic —one o 
dem dar pussons dat don’t ’gree wid de ’Postles. 
Yo’ knows, sah, what de ’Postle Paul done said 
*bout takin’ a little licker for yo’ stomach ache. 
Uh-well, sah, tudder night I gits a gropin’ pain 
in muh abandon, down at de raffie in de back 
room o’ de barbah shop, and I didn’t-saturate 
mo’ den haffer dozen drams, or sich-uh-mattah, 
for it, needer, bad as it hurt me. And when I 
got home muh wife was hidin’ uh-hind de do’, 
and, bless goodness, what did she do but smack 
me fiat wid a axe-helve, th’ow me acrost de 
foot-boa’d o’ de bed wid muh face down, and 
beat and maul me twell muh tongue hung out? 
Dat lady isn’t got no mo’ respect for a ’Postie dan 
I has for a sick cat! And so, sah, if yo’ll ’scuse 
me, as I says befo’, I’ll pass up de dram dis 
time, uh-kaze muh wife am a prognostic.” 


** But, confound it, I wasn’t trying to offer you 
adram! I wanted to know when you intended to 
clean out that well for me? Can’t you get at it?” 


“Who, me? Aw, naw, sah! Would do it 
dis minute to *bleege yo’—allus aims to ’bleege 
good customers, sah!—if ’twuzzn’t for de fact 
dat I gotter addle long home to show dat fool 
wife o’ mine dat I isn’t drunk. Pow’ful ’tickler, 
dat-uh-way, muh wife is!’ 
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The News in Rime 


The Colonel whacked the universe, 
Which did not seem to vex it; 
Sir Carden told his countrymen 
To pick the nearest Mexit. 
Another Home Rule crisis marred 
The Anglo-Ulster menu ; 
The Dove of Peace 
Is now for lease, 
And doesn’t Penrose pain you? 














Tis said Vic. Huerta plans to spend 
His summer incognito ; 
A county in New Jersey has 
Abolished the mosquito. 
The navy gents may still maintain 
A surreptitious bubble ; 
Mt. Lassen threw 


A fit or two, 
And Barnes is full of trouble. 


The A. B. C. participants 
Have ceased their high endeavor ; 
Sir Root has cast his toga off 
Forever and forever. 
John Morgan, of financial fame, 
Had luncheon at the White House; 
The Whitman boom 
Is veiled in gloom, 
And Business needs a lighthouse. 


Geo. McAneny may be picked 
For Governor next autumn— 
The nominations fall to George 
Because he hasn’t sought em. 
Passaic passed an ordinance 
To mufile all its roosters; 
The Bernhardt waist 
Is now in taste, 
And Suffrage yearns for boosters. 


The transatlantic aeroplanes 
Will knock the schedules silly — 
A man may breakfast in New York 
And dine in Picadilly. 
The price of orchids soared a point, 
Which set the gallants sighing; 
The Erie trains 
Must wash their panes, 
And Golf is very trying. 








A note of doubtful harmony 
Was sounded by Carranza; 
Du Bois attacked the Colonel just 
To break into this stanza! 
Tis said that Italy will soon 
Turn sweetly democratic— 
It seems that kings 
Are useless things, 
And aren’t the Yanks erratic ? 
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A lot of ennuied heiresses 
Are marrying their chauffeurs ; 
The world seems but a lounging place 
For gay and gilded loafers.* 
New York is quite deserted save 
For several million grubbers; 
It came to pass 
We caught a bass, 
And London’s wearing rubbers. 


* Vacation point of view. 
Dana Burnet. 





_es4o CONSIDERATE 
CH Dainty little lady, 

. You’re a charming sight! 
Dusky lids so shady, 

Cheeks so pink and white! 


Hair so very golden, 
Eyes so very blue! 

Painters are beholden 
To such maids as you! 


Kisses though I proffer, 
With a fond embrace, 
Don’t accept my offer 
If they’d mar your face! 


¥ 


LEGAL MAJESTY 


“Now tell us,” sternly demanded the young 
legal luminary whose brow overhung like the 
back of a snapping-turtle, addressing the cower- 
ing witness, ‘‘ what was the weather, if any, upon 
the afternoon in question?”’ 


METHOD 
INQUISITIVE BLIND MAN: How do you manage 
to call your dog in the dark when he can’t see 
your fingers moving ? 
INGENIOUS MUTE: I drum on a dog biscuit 
with a bone. 


OUT OF HIS LINE 


AMBULANCE OFFICER: You saw that man in 
front of your car. Why didn’t you signal? 
AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPION: I did. I yelled 
“fore”’ as loud as I could. 


¥ 


Whom the gods would destroy with circum- 
stances of especial distinction they let him have 
his own way in everything and then sit back 
and watch him bore himself to death. 





MOONLIT MILLINERY 






























DECIDEDLY UNSUITABLE 


PARSON JOHNSON: Why don’t yo’ come to church, Sam? 
SAM SHINN: Nothin’ suitable to wear, parson. 

PARSON: The Lord won’t notice yo’ clothes, Sam. 

SAM: No, but Deacon Butts might recognize his shirt, and 


Bre’r Simpson his umbrella! 


HOW TO RUN AN AUTO 


Understanding of the Beginner 
After His First Lesson 


TO START THE AUTO: Set the emergency 
brake, pull out the clutch to the point marked 
C, and blow the horn. 

TO STOP THE AUTO: Blow the horn, set the 
lever at reverse, open the throttle, and hold out 
the right hand. 

TO CLIMB A HILL: Turn off the sparker, push 
on the foot brake, blow the horn, and give her 
some more juice. Go easy. 

TO DESCEND A HILL: Let up on the clutch, 
easy, yank the emergency brake, kick the top 
button on the dashboard, and turn on the lights. 
Also blow the horn. 

TO ROUND A CURVE: Pull the steering-wheel 
to the left, then to the right, release the emer- 
gency brake, set starter at ‘‘off’’. Step on the 
sparker, hard. 

WHEN MEETING ANOTHER AUTO: Cut out 
the muffler, lift the air valve, kick the exhaust, 
and depress the speedometer. 

TO BACK HER: Advance the emergency brake, 
retard the transmission, blow the carburetor, 
and reverse something. Throw out both hands. 
TO GO FASTER: Blow the horn, retard the 
clutch, pull out the accelerator, and set some- 
thing just below C. 

TO SLOW HER UP: Prime the accelerator with 
the emergency brake, wait till the engine fires, 
then depress the starter and advance the spark. 
Stretch out the left hand. 


TO NEGOTIATE A ROUGH ROAD: Put her in 
second speed, set foot brake at neutral, stall 
the engine, and watch the guage. 


WHEN IN DOUBT: Blow the horn. 


ELIMINATION 


Chicago.—Local Democrats are demanding the elimina- 
tion of William Randolph Hearst and the entire Hearst 
following from the party councils. “It looks as though 
it would be a tidy little fight,” said Mayor Harrison. 

Nothing new for Mr. Hearst. He is used to 
elimination. Rather enjoys it. For example, on 
February 20, 1905, he introduced in the Con- 
gress a bill making pipe lines common carriers, 
under the control of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Straightway the elimination of Mr. 
Hearst and his bill was ordered, for did not the 
measure strike at the very source and origin of 
the monopolistic power of the Oil Trust? 

The bill died of bi-partizan neglect. Mr. Hearst 
retired from the Congress. The Oil Trust was 
profoundly thankful. 

But wait! On June 23, 1914, the Supreme 
Court of the United States wrote Mr. Hearst’s 
bill into the law, deciding that pipe lines were 
common carriers, subject to the same Federal 
regulation as the railroads. 

No wonder the militant editor merely smiles 
at being “‘ eliminated.” 





THROUGH THE TUBE 


“*Great Hydrophobia! The air in these 
New York subways is awfully foul!” 
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“‘ The other Sweeney is an Austrian” 


HEN Edith Van Tromp was nine years 

old her mother said to her father one 

day: ‘“‘Edith is the queerest girl! 

Every time she goes out, she brings 
back something extraordinary. One day it isa 
stray cat; next day it’s a dog that follows her; 
and it was only the other day, William, that 
she invited an organ-grinder with a monkey 
home to dinner.” 

William Van Tromp looked up from his manu- 
scripts. He was engaged in a monumental work, 
to be issued in many volumes, entitled ‘‘The 
Foundations of Anthropology.”’ He smiled ab- 
sently and replied: ‘‘Some day, Julia, she will 
probably bring home a man.”’ 

“William!” cried Mrs. Van Tromp. ‘‘How 
absurd!” 

“Is it?’’ Perhaps it is,” replied the scholar, 
returning to his notes. 


- 


But it was even so. And it happened in a 
manner that amazed and overwhelmed the Van 
Tromp parents. 

William Van Tromp was extremely rich; but it 
was not his fault. A-series of astute, acquisitive 
ancestors had piled up so much money that it 
would take several generations to disperse it. 
Even the purposed publication of ‘‘ The Founda- 
tions of Anthropology,” at the author’s expense, 
could make but a small dent in the golden pile. 

William Van Tromp early retired to his library, 
and to the contemplative life. The Van Tromps 
lived as simply as the family of a $2,500. a year 
commuter. There was no ostentation. 

Edith was the only child. She had been 
engaged in bringing up her parents ever since 
she was able to sit at table. She was never harsh 
with them, as some modern children are. She 
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let them do pretty much a © i 
as they pleased, so long 
as it did not interfere 
with her plans. And 
when she had occasion 
to rebuke them she was 
so graceful and re- 
strained that they were 
never deeply wounded. 

Those who did not like the young woman said 
she was headstrong, and shook their heads and 
remarked that you would see if you waited a 
while. Whereas those that liked her said that 
she was highly individual and original, and was 
none of your namby-pamby little things that 
cling to mother’s skirts and roll eyes heavenward 
and blush when spoken to about the weather 
probabilities. 

This was Edith at nineteen. Ten years had 
passed since William Van Tromp had made his 
little ironic comment in the library. Edith had 
become a modish young woman, fair to look 
upon. William Van Tromp was still engaged on 
his monumental exposition of anthropological 
truths. In fact he was in the same library, in 
the same chair, at the same long desk, and pos- 
sibly conning the very same notes as ten years 
before, when Mrs. Van Tromp, with trembling 
voice, entered the library and said in a half- 
whisper: ‘‘ William!” 

**Yes, my dear.”’ 

**She has brought home a man!” 

“*T thought she would,”’ replied the scholar, as 
though the conversation of ten years ago were 
being continued after only a moment’s pause. 

**A strange man—a foreigner.” 

**Don’t get excited, Julia. There’s no particu- 
lar harm in men—even in foreign men. Is—are 
they engaged?” 

**William!”’ cried Mrs. Van Tromp. ‘‘ How 
can you sit there and say such things? Certainly 
they are not! It’s merely an accident. Edith 
will insist on hiring taxicabs without knowing 
whether she has money to pay for them. She 
rode eight or ten dollars’ worth without a penny 
in her purse, and the driver was making a dread- 
ful scene when this gentleman—I must say he 
seems to be the height of courtesy—stepped up 
and settled for her. Of course she insisted on 
bringing him home to return the money. And 
I’m so afraid——”’ 

**Afraid of what?” asked Mr. Van Tromp, 
with a smile. 

**She’s such a queer girl,”” replied Mrs. Van 
Tromp, without naming her fear. 

**I suppose I should go down and meet the 
gentleman, thank him and pay him what we 
owe,” said Mr. Van Tromp, rising. 

**Of course,”’ said his wife. ‘‘We are under 
a great obligation, William. If he is not in the 
best circumstances, it might not be improper to 
offer——”’ 

At that moment Edith burst into the room, 
quite out of breath. ‘“‘It’s all right, dad; I’ve 
paid him out of my own money and let him go,” 
she said, ‘‘but I invited him ’round to dinner 
Sunday night. Is that all right, folkses? What 
makes you look so queer, mother? Have! done 
anything I shouldn’t?” 

**No, dear,” replied her mother, making a dab 
at her eyes with a bit of lace about two inches 
square. ‘Only when I was a girl——” 

“They didn’t do such things. I know, mammy. 
We’re just terrible nowadays. And the worst of 
it is, we enjoy ourselves more than you did when 
you were a girl, mammy? Don’t we now? 
Own up!” 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Tilden’s story is the 
first to win Puck’s weekly prize of $100. Next 
week will appear the second week’s prize win- 
ner: “And Reginald Stayed,”’ by Keene Thomp- 
son. For particulars of contest, see Page 3. 





**It was your father’s saic 
place to—do all that,” hea 
protested Mrs. Van aw 


Tromp. 

**He was in a hurry 
to get down to work,” 
explained the girl. 
“Otherwise I’d have 
introduced you, dad. 

You’ll meet him Sunday—if he comes.” 

“Did you say the gentleman was going to 
work—at this hour of the day, Edith? It’snearly 
dinner time. What does he work at?” 

Edith giggled just a little. Then she replied: 
**He bounds, father.” 

*“*He what? Be serious for a moment, Edith.” 

**He bounds.” 

**What does he bound?”’ 

*“*Why—I suppose he bounds himself.” 

**Edith!’’ said Mr. Van Tromp, sternly. ‘‘ You 
should give me a candid answer to my question! 
Does the gentleman bound transitively or in- 
transitively.” 

**Intransitively, I suppose.” 

**Bounds like a rubber ball?”’ 

Edith nodded. 

“It is incredible,’ said the scholar, ‘‘that any 
human being should earn a livelihood by bound- 
ing. You are making sport of me, Edith. Who 
on earth would pay a man for merely bounding? 
What nonsense!” 

**If you didn’t stick so close to the library and 
your old musty books, father,” replied the girl, 
**you would know that people do pay a man for 
bounding.”’ 

**My books are not musty, Edith. But pos- 
sibly I do imrure myself too much. Yet I can’t 
feel that ignorance of bounding, as a human 
vocation, is altogether deplorable. I——’’ 

**Listen, father. Signore Dirozzo is an acro- 
bat. He is playing at the Pearl Street Theatre, 
this week and next, in an act called ‘‘ The Bound- 
ing Billiardists.”” There are two of them; onthe 
bill they appear as ‘The Sweeney Brothers.’ 
The other Sweeney is an Austrian.” 

‘“*But what on earth has billiards to do with ac 
their bounding?” asked Edith’s father. th 
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**That’s what you are going to see, dad. Iam 
going to take you and mother to the show to- 
morrow night. We mustn’t miss seeing Signore 
Dirozzi in his act. They say it’s simply mar- 
velous.”’ 

“IT shall have to put my foot down, Edith,” 
said her mother, with a decisive shake of the 
head. ‘‘ Your father and I have no wish to see 
aman bound. When I was a girl ——” 








**She doesn’t care for the young men 
in our sphere”’ 


““You would have gone any distance to see an 
acrobat,” interrupted the young woman. ‘‘Now 
that your foot is down, mother, all that remains 
is for you to lift it up again— and come with me 
to-morrow night.” 

Mrs. Van Tromp looked at her husband 
appealingly. 

Mr. Van Tromp sighed and said: “I think 
we’d better go, mother. We owe it tothe Signore, 
I suppose, for his kindness. After all, there is 
nothing disreputable about the mere act of 
bounding. I take it he is the sort of acrobat who 
would bound like a gentleman.” 

“‘But a music hall!” said Mrs. Van Tromp. 
“William!” 

“*I don’t believe Edith is the kind of a girl who 
would take her parents anywhere it wasn’t all 
right,” said Mr. Van Tromp, with a wee sugges- 
tion of a grin. 


And so they went to the music hall. On the 
program the Sweeney Brothers were billed next 
to the last—just before the moving-pictures. The 
Van Tromps came in early and stayed through 
the eleven vaudeville acts. After vainly trying 
to find something objectionable in the perform- 
ance, Mrs. Van Tromp gave up and settled down 
to solid interest. As for William Van Tromp, he 
was enraptured. He was like a schoolboy on 
vacation. He rubbed his hands gleefully and 
said: ‘‘We ought to come to this kind of show 
oftener. A good laugh prolongs life.” 
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The-letter ‘‘J’’ was flashed at the proscenium 
sides. The letter ‘‘J’’ meant that the Sweeney 
Brothers came next. The curtain rose to an 
acrobatic din from the orchestra. 

Almost immediately two shapely, athletic men, 
in white fleshings, appeared from the wings. 


’ Without a word they leaped upon a billiard table 


that was set in the middie of the stage. Or 
rather, upon what looked like a billiard table. It 
was really a green cloth covered canvas, 
stretched taut with elastics, so that when the 
men leaped upon it they began to bound. Each 
time they came down upon the canvas they 
bounded higher. Then they began to turn fiip- 
flaps, difficult backward somersaults and mad 
leaps from the table to the stage. 

“By thunder!” exclaimed the _ scholar. 
** They’ll break their necks.” 

*‘Aren’t they too wonderful for anything!” 
exclaimed Edith. 

But Mrs. Van Tromp had ceased to enjoy the 
show. The appearance of Signore Dirozzi 
dampened her ardor. She saw the act through 
grudgingly, and sighed deeply. Then the Van 
Tromps went home. 

On the way, and even after entering the house, 
Edith, flushed with excitement, gave voice to her 
appreciation of the Signore’s skill. ‘‘And just 
think!’’ she said, ‘‘ Signore Dirozzi says that in 
spite of all their training they are often black and 
blue from head to foot, week after week. In the 
taxi, coming home, he showed me —— ”’ 

**Edith!”’ cried Mrs. Van Tromp. 

**He showed me his wrists and forearms, and 
they were a mass of bruises. I think they are 
pretty nervy men, don’t you, father?” 

“They are adept at their business,’”’ replied 
Mr. Van Tromp. “Of course I could not regard 
bounding as one of the highest products of our 
civilization.”’ 

** And what grace!’’ mused Edith. 

**Edith!” cried her mother. 
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**You don’t think she could ——’’ whimpered 
Mrs. Van Tromp to her husband, in the middle 
of that sleepless night. 

**I don’t know anything about what Edith 
would do,”” was the yawning response. “She 
has always been kind and lenient to us in most 
things, but I don’t remember that she has ever 
taken us into her confidence in regard to that 
sort of thing.” 

“She is so independent. And she doesn’t 
care a bit for the young men in our sphere.” 

** Well, neither do I, to tell the truth,”’ said Mr. 
Van Tromp. 

“But an acrobat!” wailed Mrs. Van Tromp. 

The retired scholar affected to be jocular. 
“The Signore could amuse us by bounding,” he 
said. ‘‘I dare say he could leap into his seat at 
the table from the doorway of the dining-room, 
and astonish our guests.” 

**William!”’’ sobbed Mrs. Van Tromp. “You 
must speak to her.” 

**Speak to Edith on such a subject? Not for 
anything. She’d slap me on the shoulder, tell 
me a funny story, and send me about my busi- 
ness!” replied Mr. Van Tromp. “This new 
generation of children will stand a good deal 
from parents, but not that much. Why don’t 
you speak?” 

“I’m afraid ‘it— would— would make her 
worse.” 

** Ai—ai—aioooo,”’ yawned the elderly student. 
“If we must learn, at our age, to bound ona 
billiard-table, we must. Let’s go to sleep.” 

But as might have been expected, Mr. Van 
Tromp let himself be persuaded that he should 
speak to his daughter on the subject: He knew 
it was a tactical blunder; yet his kind heart 
heeded the supplications of his wife. He was 
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afraid of Edith; he knew it and sheknewit. Yet 
the solemn farce of paterfamilias had to be en- 
acted, in library setting. 

“Ah, dear,” said the father, looking up from 
the book which he had not been reading, “I 
have something to say to you.” 

**Something to say to me?”’ 

“*Yes; about Signore Dirozzi. Wait a minute, 
Edith. I shall have very little chance to talk 
when you begin, I know; so give me the first 
chance. Your mother fears (but I do not share 
her fear very greatly) that you might - er— as a 
result of a commonplace incident— er——”’ 

“Want to marry an acrobat?” 

“That’s putting it very bluntly, dear. Yet I 
suppose that was what your mother had in mind. 
Of course there’s absolutely nothing in such——”’ 

**I don’t know about that, dad. To tell you 
the truth, I considered the possibility——” 

William Van Tromp half rose from his leather- 
covered chair, and then dropped into it again. 
**You’re quite mad, Edith. It couldn’t be done.” 





** When I was a girl———” 


“Wrong, dad. It could be done. It has been 
done. That is, I don’t know anybody that’s 
done it, personally, but I know it has been done.” 

**You’re jesting,”’ said Mr. Van Tromp, with a 
hopeful smile. ‘‘ What a madcap you are, Edith!” 

**Father,”’ said Edith, “‘if you had been an 
acrobat when mother married you, would she 
have asked my permission or advice?” 

**Nonsense, Edith. And I rather resent the 
implication that I might have been an acrobat.” 

**Dad, shall I speak frankly to you?” asked 
the girl. 

*‘Why, yes. But remember, Edith, I am older 
than you are. These are strange days. There 


(Continued on page 21) 
































































The Northern Pacific Railway Company’s new refunding and improve- 
ment mortgage four and one-half per cent bonds, a first mortgage on eight 
hundred and forty-seven miles and a junior lien on fifty-four hundred other 
miles of road, were offered to the public on a basis to yield four and sixty- 
four hundreds per cent. The bonds are described as a legal investment 
for savings-banks and trustees in the states of New York, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and elsewhere. The amount required to pay the interest on 
the Company’s outstanding bonds was something over seven millions in 
1907 since which time there has been a decline of several hundred thou- 
sand dollars. In each year for a period of years the earnings after deduct- 
ing taxes and rentals have been about four times the sum required to pay 
the interest charges. It is to be noted that Northern Pacific, besides dis- 
bursing this annual interest on its bonds, has been paying out lately some- 
thing over seventeen millions in the form of dividends. Last year after 
making this payment there was a surplus of about three and one-half mil- 
lions which was over a million more than the surplus for 1912. In the 
meantime the company has been spending from fifteen to eighteen millions 
a year for maintenance of way, structure and equipment. All of which 
items combine to place the securities of the Northern Pacific in the first 
class of investment propositions. 


It is time for the middle man to become the end man. 


ON THE NEW HAVEN 


INDIGNANT DINER: Hey, waiter, what do you mean by charging 
$1.25 for dinner? Last week it was only a dollar. 

COLORED WAITER: Dis am de new Interstate dinner. 

I. D.: Interstate dinner? 

C. W.: Yas. You gits your soup in Connecticut and your coffee 
in Rhode Island, which bein’ aginst the Anti-Sherman trust-bustin’ 
law costs a quarter for breakin’ the law. 


Many a present holder of stocks keeps on holding because, if he sold, 
he would not know what to buy instead. 


Nevertheless and notwithstanding all that people say there is a steady 
stream of surplus money flowing into bonds which as everybody knows is 
not only a healthy tendency respecting those securities but will ultimately 
stimulate and arouse the almost defunct stock market. 


A study of the bank clearings covering the six months just elapsed 
indicate, as was to be expected, a number of recessions. There are, how- 
ever, a few interesting exceptions. Tulsa, which by the way is a banking 
post-town of the Creek Nation, I. T., on the Frisco system and on the 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railroad, increased its interchange of checks 
from twenty-six millions last year to nearly forty-three millions this year 
(63.6 per cent). Fargo improved its record from almost twelve millions in 
1913 to considerabiy over twenty millions in 1914 (72.4 per cent). Low- 
ell ran up its figures from thirteen and one-half millions to almost twenty 
millions (47.4 per cent). Oklahoma and Austin indicate advances respec- 
tively of twenty and twenty-two per cent and increases ranging from twelve 
to sixteen per cent are recorded by Scranton, Washington, Fall River, 
Toledo, Dayton, Springfield (Ill.), Atlanta, Little Rock and Cedar Rapids. 
All of which goes to show that as far as clearing-house achievements indi- 
cate there are localities upon the commercial chart where there was a 
marked degree of greater activity during the first half of 1914 than during 
the same period of 1913. 


Financial observers are working overtime figuring up records as to the 
dullest day, the dullest forenoon and the dullest hour achieved upon the 
Stock Exchange. 


Five dollar shares seem to be coming rapidly into popular favor. It is 
argued that a consumer of certain classes of articles is likely to invest in 
the stock of companies producing such articles if he can become a share- 
holder on the five dollar basis. Thus even the conventional par is giving 
way to the economic tendency of the times. 


The escaped Owen Stock Exchange bill was quickly captured and 
recommitted. 


A co-operative store organized by women of society in order to furnish 
an establishment where goods that were better and cheaper than could be 
purchased at other stores has closed its doors. It appears that the limit- 
ation of buying at one place was not satisfactory, despite the difference as 
to price and quality. Women love to shop. The moral seems to be that 
in order to make a scheme of that sort successful not one but several co- 
operative stores must be run in the same locality so that the pleasure of 
shopping shail not be eliminated. Albert Ulmann. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL GRADUATES 


Last month 20,000 children graduated from 
the public schools of New York City, and prob- 
ably half of them will seek work without ever 
having received any proper training for work. 
Under the necessity of earning wages they will be 
condemned to accept whatever employment they 
can find, without regard to fitness or future 
opportunities.— New York World. 

And of the 20,000 graduated last Feb- 
ruary, the great majority are jobless, or 
with no real start in life. 

So much for “cultural’? education! 
With a smattering of purely ornamental 
knowledge, with no training of the hands, 
the public school children go forth abso- 
lutely unfitted to earn a living or to get a 
start in any trade or profession, and they 
settle down in the lower strata of use- 
fulness, while America has to go abroad 
for its artizans. 
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CANDOR 


KATHRYN: In one respect she’s like 
all other women. 

KITTY: Meaning ——? 

KATHRYN: She thinks she’s so different. 






The Tel 


'"T"HE stoutest telephone line 
| J cannot stand against such a 
|storm as that which swept the 
| Middle Atlantic coast early in 
'the year. Poles were broken off 
like wooden toothpicks, and 
|wires were left useless in a 
tangled skein. 


It cost the telephone com- 
pany over a million dollars to 
repair that damage, arf’ item to 
be remembered when we talk 
about how cheaply telephone 
service may be given. 


More than half of the wire 
mileage of the Bell System is un- 
derground out of the way of 
storms. The expense of under- 
ground conduits and cables is 
warranted for the important 
trunk lines with numerous wires 
and for the lines in the con- 
gested districts which serve a 
large number of people. 











In writing to advertisers, please say “I saw it in Qa.” 


One Policy 





ephone Emergency 


One System 





THE WISE CHILD 


MODERN CHILD: No, Ethel, there isn’t 
any Santa Claus; he’s just your own 
father and mother. 

ETHEL: An’ ain’t they no Satan, neither? 
MODERN CHILD (up in her eugenics): 
No; he’s just your father and mother, too, 
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The trouble with being a good listener 
is that you usually get talked to death. 


Pears 
| A-soap is known by the 
| company it keeps. Pears’ 
is found in good society, 
everywhere. 


The use of Pears’ Soap 
betokens refinement. 


Scented, or not, as you prefer 


But for the suburban and rural 
lines reaching a scattered popu- 
lation and doinga small business 
in a large area, it is impracticable 
to dig trenches, build conduits 
and lay cables in order that 
each individual wire may be 
underground. 


More important is the prob- 
lem of service. Overhead wires 
are necessary for talking a very 
long distance. It is impossible 
to talk more than a limited 
distance underground, although 
Bell engineers are making a 
world’s record for underground 
communication. 


Parallel to the underground 
there must also be overhead 
wires for the long haul, in order 
that the Bell System may give 
service universally between 
distant parts of the country. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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BOUNDING BILLIARDIST 


(Continued from page 19) 
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may be some things it would not be proper for a young lady to say to 
such an elderly person.” 

**]_ don’t want to hurt your feelings, daddy. But you have to remem- 
ber that a young woman admires proficiency in a man, especially in some 
kind of physical exercise, or outdoor sport. That’s why the girls all 
wave their flags so crazily at the Yale-Harvard football games, dad. If I 
had a brother, I might like him to be a debater, or a champion chess 
player; but I should still want other girls’ brothers to be athletes. You 
weren’t in athletics when you were in college, were you, dad?” 

“I should say not,” replied Mr. Van Tromp. But he added, with 
some pride, ‘‘I won the Booth-Tooker prize for the best metaphysical thesis 
in my senior year.” 

“And got the interest on a fund of seventy-five dollars. I Know. But 
Signore Dirozzi gets one hundred dollars aweek. If you had lost all your 
money, aS a young man, do you think you could have made one hundred 
dollars a week, dad?” 

‘* But intelligence — think of the necessity of intelligence——”’ 

“*That’s just what I’m sick of, dad. I’ve been surrounded by intelligent 
people all my life. They’re awfully slow. They can’t bound. I’ve always 
wanted something—craved something—never knew what it was, till I met 
Signore Dirozzi. NowI know. Itwas bounding. You can’t bound, daddy. 
I love you ever so much, but you couldn’t turn one handspring — and 
Signore Dirozzi can turn fifty without stopping. And mother is an old dear, 
but she can’t bound. And the worst of it is, father, 7 can’t bound, either. 
I'dliketo. I’m going to get the Signore to teach me!” 

“‘Edith,”’ said Mr. Van Tromp, sadly, “‘I have nothing more to say. I 
am astounded. Amazed. And perhaps worse than that. Has he spoken 
to you?” 

“*No, dad. Ill give him a reasonable amount of time. Say, an hour 
and a half. Then I shall have to speak to him.” 

Mr. Van Tromp closed the book he had not been reading. He rested 
his head upon his right hand and remained some moments in thought. 
“This is a changing world,” he said, finally. ‘‘I seem to be living in another 
age. Edith, you have given me a headache. Please go away.” 

“Thank you, father,” replied the girl. ‘‘I knew you would see 
things just as I do.” 
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At 6:30 Sunday evening the Van Tromp bell rang. The Van Tromps 
were extremely democratic. If their one servant was engaged at the 
time, a member of the family would often go to the door. William Van 
Tromp, in the parlor, heard Edith come lightly down stairs exclaiming: 
“Never mind, I’ll go, Ellen,” to the servant. With fast beating heart 
he heard the door open, and then a sharp exclamation. Immediately there 
was a sound as of something falling. This was followed by a torrent of 
language, in which a number of persons seemed to join. 

William Van Tromp went quickly to the door. The street door was 
open, and at the threshold lay the unconscious form of Edith. Outside the 
door was Signore Dirozzi, accompanied by a dark little woman, bedecked like 
a Neopolitan, and five attractive Italian children, ranging in age from five 
to twelve. The oldest, a boy, was at the moment sliding off the balustrade. 

“*Calm yourself, Signore Dirozzi,” said Mr. Van Tromp. ‘Miss Edith 
has merely fainted. Ellen, lift her upand fanher. Thisis the Signora, is it 





“* Signore, let me thank you”’ 


not? Welcome to you all. We would have been disappointed if you had 

not come. And these are your children? What handsome little people! 

This is my wife. Signore, let me thank you for your performance the other 

evening. I have never seen such skill. You are a bounding billiardist par 

excellence. We were fascinated—all of us—particularly my daughter——”’ 
It was several minutes before Edith Van Tromp came to. 
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THE WAIST LINE 


MADGE: All my summer waists are beginning 
to wear in the same place. 


belt that does it ? 


MARJORIE: It’s more likely, my dear, to have 


been Charley. 


STYLE A—FASTENS 
AROUND LEG, 50c 


“TIGHT GARTERS MUST BE REMOVED” 


Excerpt Amer. Jour. Clinical Medicine, June issue. 


“Conservative Treatment Varicose” 
Ask your dealer for 


Suir 


GAR 


If he can’t supply you, we will. 
» Columbia, Tenn. 


SHIRT GARTER C 


I wonder if it’s the 


STYLE C—one CLASP 
FOR SOCK, 25c 





INEST materials, expert mixing to measure, and | 

lastly aging in the wood give the exquisite blend- | 
ing, the delightful smoothness, the rare fragrance 
that no other method can produce. Your dealer has 


your favorite variety. 


Buy a bottle today. 





Hartford, New York, London 
Importers of the famous Brand’s A-1 Sauce 
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OR some months past, 


Puck has 


producing 


been re- 


paintings 


by some of the best known 


illustrators of America, Eng- 


land, France, Germany and 


Austria. These paintings are 


in no way injured or mutilated 


in the pre wess of reproduction. 


In the home of refinement, 


no wall decoration equals an 


oil painting. 


And Puck will 


gladly quote extremely low 


prices on the originals of any 


reproduction appearing in its 


columns: 


Original paintings are in 


active demand always. They 


are never cheap 
never duplicated. 


chased through 


they are 
If pur- 


ordinary 


channels their cost would be 


many times the price set 


upon them by Puck. 


If you have been charmed 
by one of our recent color 


pages, write to us for partic- 


ulars and price. 


home with 


originals 


Fill your 
they 


reflect discrimination. 


PUCK PUBLISHING 
CORPORATION 
301 Lafayette Street 


New York 








THE GREAT MIDSUMMER SALE 
OF FURNITURE 
is Now in Progress 


SAVINGS OF 20% to 50% on 
Furniture of Every Description 


A particularly wide variety of 
Furniture for Men—for the Den, 
the Library, the Living Room, etc. 


20% to 50% less than our 
already low regular prices 


in writing to advertisers, please say “I saw it in Geen” 
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THE SEVEN ARTS 


Continued from page 8) 


lovers of Walt Whitman for his study, the best thus far written. He is 
said to be the author of a little volume entitled, ‘‘A Problem of Modern 
Ethics,”” and the moot question of Whitman’s alleged psychopathic aura 
was always a disturbing idea for Symonds. Mr. Brooks tells us much, 
not omitting Swinburne and the “‘blue-breeched gondolier” episode. 
And I have been re-reading ‘‘ Philadelphia,” written in the charming prose 
of Agnes Repplier. It is a very interesting account of a city which is 
less known to New Yorkers than Chicago. The Scribner’s announce the 
publication of the Memoirs of Giovanni Visconti Venosta; also ‘A Great 
Adventuress; Lady Hamilton and the Revolution in Naples,” by Joseph 
Turguan and Jules d’Aurine, both books crammed with personal remi- 
niscences and historic facts. 


Pictures With few exceptions the local picture galleries remain 

open, and are always well attended by visitors from out of 
town; New York is the summer city of America (when it isn’t sultry— 
then it’s the nearest approach to hell that I know. But in hell it’s not 
considered good form to speak of the heat). Henry Reinhardt at his 
Fifth Avenue galleries is showing American artists: Elliot Daingerfield, 
Robert Tolman, Van Boskerck, Luis Mora, Paul King, Birge Harrison, 
Carlsen, Irving Wise, Turcas, Ballard Williams, Gardner Symons, Louis 
Kronberg, Robert Spencer, Lewis Cohen, Paul Cornoyer, Groll, and others 
equally as well known. The George Luks pictures and studies of pony 
polo continue to attract at Kraushaars, and at the Berlin Photographic 
Gallery, on Madison Avenue, Martin Birnbaum has arranged a summer 
exhibition that is refreshing to the eye and cooling to the spirit. There are 
a few paintings and bronzes and graphic works by Charles Ricketts and 
Charles Shannon, and examples of contemporary graphic art by Hungarian, 
Bohemian, and Austrian artists; also graphic works printed at the Pan 
Press, Berlin, and illustrations by Marcus Behmer. Mr. Birnbaum has 
written catalogues for these groups, and readable ones. 


Dr. Max Nordau opened his artillery in the Sunday Times 
on the American woman. She isa hopeless parasite—petted, 
pampered, spoiled by her money-earning husband. The suffrage people 
declare she is trodden under foot, a slave to her husband, the brute male 
who has subjugated her with a club. Somebody’s reckoning is wrong! 
Whose ? 

It is news to read that Charles Frohman has “discovered” a “‘new 
actress,*’ and will manage her in London. Her name is Marie Lohr (pro- 
nounced Lehr). Why not “discover”? Mrs. Pat Campbell? Miss Lohr is 
young, graceful, really pretty, and has been a favorite in London for 
seasons. I only saw her last winter. She will be liked in America. 


Another literary discovery! I note that many reviewers have dis- 
covered a “new” (?) book by H. G. Wells, ‘‘The Wonderful Visit,” by 
name. I remember reviewing this little story nearly twenty years ago. 
There is hope then that the same author’s “Island of Dr. Moreau”? may 

. be “discovered.” 


Gossip 








HEROES BOTH 
applied artificial respiration. 


the wheels and dragged him twenty feet. 
was in the path of the car when his 
pushed him away. 


the immigration that those names 


blood of courage and the willing 





MODERNIZED 
UNCLE EBEN (telling a war story) 











Washington. — The National Red Cross has 
awarded its first prize for heroism to Doris Lip- 
man, of Savannah, Ga., for saving the life of a 
man overcome by gas while digging a well. She 


New York.—Jacob Frankel, six years old, of 336 
Henry Street, owes his life to his seven-year-old 
brother, Paul, who was killed last night in front of 
his parents. A Grand Street car threw him under 


Jacob 
brother 


Lipman! Frankel! Heroes both! Yet 
there is persistent and noisy outcry against 


typify. 


The smug, self-satisfied bigot and the 
great rabble of the lazy and inefficient 
make the land resound with demands for 
the literacy test and other restrictive 
measures that would bar the good red 


hands 


that are needed to do America’s work. 


GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 
“Its purity has made it famous” 
50c. the case of six glass-stoppered bottles. 


: What 


do you suppose we sent those rams against 
the Confederates for? 
HIS LITTLE NEPHEW: To get their 
goats, of course. 


Little Miss Muffet, stood by her tuffet, 
And said with a sorrowful frown: 

“ The styles, I have reason to think, will next season 
Allow me again to sit down.” 


Quo 


ITS SUN HAS SET 


The Republican Party in New York State 
has removed the representation of the 
setting sun from its official party emblem. 


Bookkeepers, Stenographers and Pro- 
fessionals Need Murine Eye Tonic — It 
Soothes, Strengthens and Restores When 
“Eye Strain” gives you “ That Tired 
Feeling.” Try Murine. 


- 














Old— 


aged until every drop is 
rare and mellow. That’s 
what gives the flavor 
to Old 


Harper Whiskey. For 
fifty years that flavor has [| 
been the favorite. It’s 
velvety richness never 
varies. Your Grandfather 
chose Old I. W. 


HARPER 


because he knew it was 
the best. Today you 
can find no finer 


WHISKEY 


BERNHEIM DISTILLING Co. 
LouisviLte, Ky. 
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MORE OR LESS 


‘Don’t you object to the debts that 
your wife contracts? ”’ 

**Bless you, no! WHat I object to are 
the ones that she expands.” 





“MADE AT (GAR 


HOTEL PURITAN 


Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston 


The Distinctive Boston 
House 


A hotel of the highest class, 
with moderate rates 


FOR MEN 











THE EASIEST WAY TO OVER- 
COME SUMMER FATIGUE OR 
TO GUARD AGAINST IT 


Evans 
E 


Al 


A sustaining and delicious beverage that imparts 
benefits and creature comforts to an outing. 
As satisfying as it is gratifying. 

Order from nearest dealer 


























Every One Says “ It Tastes So Good!”? 





Lottled only by the 
Brewers, 
Beadleston & Woerz, 
New York. 
Order from any dealer. | 
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In writing to advertisers, please say “I saw it in Gee.” 











“CHICK” EVANS’ 


instructive series 


began in the April Number 
and both continue 





with June, will receive the A 
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Handicap! 


HOW TO PLAY THE GAME HOW TO PLAY GOLF | 


THE GOLFERS MAGAZINE 


Those who promptly send Two Dollars for subscription to begin | 


reference is made to this advertisement. Do not cut it out— 
simply refer to it, and tell your friends who are fond of the game. 


THE GOLFERS MAGAZINE COMPANY, Monadnock Block, ners 


HARRY VARDON’S 


first installment of 


; 





} 
| 


appeared in the May Number 


in the June issue of 


pril and May Numbers gratis if 
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For nearly one hundred and thirteen years 
the chief evening newspaper in America 


has been The New York Evening Post. 


Its superiority is due to its efficient news service, which com- 
prises special correspondence from all over the world; its fear- 
less editorial independence, and its many special departments, 
but above all the absolute cleanliness of its news and advertis- 


ing columns. 


It is the organ of no “interest” or party. A\ll occurrences are 


treated broadly, fearlessly, and intelligently. 


THE NEW YORK EVENING POST 


No. 20 Vesey Street, New York City 


Subscription terms: 

One Year $10. Six months $5. 

Saturdays Only With Illustrated Maga- 
zine and Financial Section $2.50. 

(Sample copy mailed on request.) 
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The Smoke of the Smart Set 


is not the ready-made or even ready-__ tion in the fresh cigarettes of unique 
made-to-order cigarette. Smart men flavor and delicious mildness they roll 
of fashion everywhere—club-men, for themselves, to suit their individual 
connoisseurs, bon-vivants, millionaire _ taste, from mellow "Bull" Durham to- 
sportsmen—have discovered the bacco. Today it is the very last word 
keener enjoyment and greatersatisfac- in correct form to "Roll Your Own." 


GENUINE 


BULL DURHAM 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


(Enough for forty hand-made cigarettes in each 5c sack) iad 6 *intiienae™ 


with each Sc sack 





No other tobacco in the world has the wonderful sweet 
fragrance and ripe, natural mildness of "Bull" Durham. No other ae 
cigarettes have the exquisite smoothness and delightful freshness of sane tt 
"Bull" Durham hand-made cigarettes. \ 


"Bull" Durham is a distinctive form of tobacco enjoyment, _za> 

° . . . r . Cry 
thoroughly appreciated by smokers of experience and discrimination /7, ‘ 
for the supreme, lasting, wholesome pleasure it affords. SEDs 


An illustrated booklet, showing how to "Roll Your Own," and a Book 
of cigarette papers, will both be mailed, free, to any address in U. S. on 
postal request. Address "Bull" Durham, Durham, N.C., Room 1289. 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY y 
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